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nnouncer: 


| Tonight we are the guests of 
he North Shore Forum, which is 
pponsored by the Men’s Club and 
he Sisterhood of the North Shore 
ongregation Israel in Glencoe, 
[llinois. Our meeting is taking 
place in the Highland Park High 
hool Auditorium in beautiful 
ighland Park, twenty-five miles 
orth of Chicago. We are open- 
in the fifth season of the North 
Shore Forum which has presented 
to this community such great per- 
ons as Vice-President Barkley, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Ralph Bunche, 
arles Laughton and Dr. William 
Menninger, to mention but a few. 
~ The Men’s Club is affiliated with 
‘ne National Federation of Temple 
totherhoods which has as its 
Main project the Jewish Chautau- 
Gua Society, whose purpose is 
eaching goodwill and _brother- 
300d in universities and campuses. 
Fhe Sisterhood supports the 
emple Youth program, which 
5rovides social and cultural acti- 
wities for teen-agers and other 
ommunal projects. 

Now, to preside over our dis- 
cussion, here is the founder and 
oderator of America’s ‘Town 
eeting of the Air, George V. 
Denny, Jr. 


Moderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. When 
t man becomes President of the 
IJnited States, he gives up what- 
ever degree of private life he may 
aave had before for life in a gold- 
ash bowl He and the Vice- 
President are the sole represen- 
latives of all the people, and 
lheir every act is subject to most 
igorous scrutiny by everyone. 
‘Harry Truman’s friends, ‘his 
inorning walks, his personal let- 
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ters, his daughter’s career, as well 
as his official acts are the subject 
of comment and analysis by any 
and every American citizen. Every 
president from Washington to 
Truman has felt the slings and 
errors of outrageous fortune dur- 
ing his lifetime. That’s part of 
the game we call politics in this 
country. 

Historians are usually more ob- 
jective in their appraisal of our 
leaders, and since Mr. Truman 
recently declared his belief that 
history would accord his admin- 
istration a high rating, we have 
invited a historian, a Republican 
governor, and a Democratic sen- 
ator to help us appraise his ad- 
ministration as objectively as 
members of this present generation 
can do. In case you are inclined 
to feel that the two Democrats 
might overpower the Republican 
governor tonight, we suggest that 
you consider the program this 
week and next as a series, for next 
week two Republicans and one 
Democrat will discuss the quves- 
tion, “Who Can Win in ’52?” 

Tonight, under the auspices of 
North Shore Forum of Glencoe, 
Illinois, we begin with an appraisal 
of the Truman administration by 
an Associate Professor of History 
at Harvard University, Mr. Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., author of the 
Pulitzer Prize Winner, The Age 
of Jackson, and a forthcoming 
book with the provocative title, 
The General and the President. 


Mr. Schlesinger: 

It is always hazardous to anti- 
cipate the verdict of history. But 
it is possible, I think, to point to 
some of the facts which will in- 
fluence the future historian in his 


judgment of the Truman adminis- 
tration. 

The over-riding problem of our 
time is the threat of Soviet 
totalitarianism. And the most 
striking fact, from the historian’s 
viewpoint, will be the amazing 
extent to which the United States 
under Harry S. Truman has as- 
sumed world leadership against 
Communist aggression. 

In joining the United Nations, 
we showed our determination to 
work with other nations in main- 
taining the peace. As Soviet ex- 
pansionism began to threaten the 
world, the American President 
blew the whistle on the com- 
munists first in Iran in 1946, then 
by promulgating the Truman Doc- 
trine of 1947. The Marshall Plan 
of 1948 threw American wealth 
and power behind the recovery of 
free Europe, not only stopping 
communism dead in its tracks, but 
also laying the foundations for 
the eventual formation of a United 
States of Europe. 

The North Atlantic Pact, the 
first peacetime military alliance 
in our history, served further warn- 
ing on the Kremlin that it could 
move no further in Europe without 
provoking general war. In 1949, 
also, President Truman sketched 
out the Point Four Program for 
aid to underdeveloped countries— 
a program which, though unfor- 
givably starved by Congress, still 
contains the highest promise for 


affirmative action against com- 
munism in Asia. And in 1950 
he responded with unexcelled 


courage and decision to communist 
aggression in Korea. 

Thanks to American leadership, 
the democracies, for the first time 
in history, are arming in time. 
They are arming in advance of 
aggression—which is the best way 
of making sure aggression will 
not take place. If the free world 


had shown equal foresight in the 
thirties, we might have avoided the 
Second World War. 

Today, as a result of the wise 
and courageous use of American 
power, the free world is achieving 
the unity and strength which pro- 
vide the best hope for avoiding 
an atomic wars. And let us not 
mistake it: this is Harry Truman’s 
policy. We have had four secre- 
taries of state and four secretaries 
of defense in this administration, 
but only one president. 

On the domestic side, President 
Truman’s record is also impressive, 
even though many of his proposals 
have had to be deferred because 
of the world crisis. He has secured 
legislation to extend social secur- 
ity, raise minimum wages, and 
stabilize the economy. 

The whole concept of the Fair 
Deal in the so-called Welfare 
State to which the Republican 
party objects so strenuously is to 
assure genuine equality of op- 
portunity by putting a floor under 
the necessities of life—food, edu- 
cation, medical care, housing. The 
Civil Rights program against racial 
discrimination and segregation is 
one of the great moral pronounce- 
ments of our history. 

As for the question raised from 
the floor, Mr. Truman, it is some- 
times forgotten, initiated the drive 
against the internal communist 
threat. The loyalty program was || 
set up way back in 1947 and the} 
communist leaders and Hiss and 
Coplon were indicted by the De- 
partment of Justice long before 
1950, when Senator McCarthy made 
his belated and hysterical discov- 
ery of the communist menace. 

Harry S. Truman has been a 
president during a period of grim 
and unprecedented crisis. As the 
others will make clear, he has 
been far from a perfect president. 
But he has met the big decisions 


| 
| 
“with consistent courage and wis- 
(dom. He has almost certainly, in 
| my judgment, earned a high place 


/in our history. (Applause) 


| Moderator Denny: 


| Thank you, Mr. Schlesinger. Now 
\it’s time to hear from the Repub- 
vlican governor of Wisconsin who 
| follows his distinquished father 
in this high office, who began work 
| with the Kohler Company after 
| he graduated from Yale in 1925 
iand continued with this company 
until the outbreak of World 
| War II. He volunteered for serv- 
/ice in the armed forces the day 
i after Pearl Harbor and served with 
distinction in the Naval Air Com- 
| bat Intelligence for three years. 
-He returned to business after the 
“war but soon got into politics 
‘and was elected Governor of Wis- 
consin in 1950. 

Governor Kohler, how do you 
think history will regard the Tru- 
sian administration? 


Sovernor Kohler: 


~ Mr. Denny, I think that Pro- 
| fessor Schlesinger has very ably 
‘stated the case for the Truman ad- 
| ministration. As a historian, how- 
ever, he shouldn’t dismiss the many 
demerits of the administration by 
imerely saying that Truman has 
| been far from a perfect president. 

Certainly I won’t maintain that 
the Truman administration is en- 
itirely bad. On the other hand, 
'Professor Schlesinger has made 
ia foreign policy of distinctly 
_ limited success appear as perfec- 
) tion. 

Now, obviously, in answer to the 
( question that was asked from the 
| floor, history will not credit the 
‘Truman administration with keep- 
‘ing us out of war. We're in a 
‘war right now. We're in it be- 
| cause of a series of Administration 
foreign policy blunders which this 
‘very war is meant to retrieve. 


First of all, any foreign policy 
which resulted in the loss of 
China to Communism, cannot be 
called a successful foreign policy. 
The fall of China immediately im- 
periled Korea. 

Second, we withdrew our own 
forces from Korea at a time when 
it was well known that the com- 
munists were arming the North 
Koreans. Now I’d like to ask 
Professor Schlesinger if this is the 
wise and courageous use of Ameri- 
can power to which he referred. 

Finally, with Korea weakened 
and defenseless, President Truman’s 
own Secretary of State invited the 
communists to take it over by 
publicly declaring Korea was not 
within our perimeter of defense. 

Now these are three major 
blunders which made war neces- 
sary. Diplomacy is supposed to 
prevent war. Korea is thus a fail- 
ute of our foreign policy. Iran 
and Egypt could flare into war 
overnight. In that case, they too 
would be failures of our foreign 
policy. As to the checking of 
communist imperialism, how can 
it be argued that the Truman ad- 
ministration has checked com- 
munism when during that Ad- 
ministration all of the people of 
China, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Romania, and Tibet have 
been enslaved by Russia? 

Professor Schlesinger too has 
completely ignored the matter of 
corruption in the Truman admin- 
istration. I don’t believe that his- 
tory will be so charitable. I 
can’t help but believe that the 
Truman administration will look to 
history very much as the Harding 
administration of thirty years ago 
looks to us right now. President 
Truman will be regarded as a 
most human individual, devoted 
to his family, immensely likeable, 
but also wholly mediocre. 

He will be thought of as so 


human that he writes impulsive 
and intemperate letters, so stub- 
bornly loyal that he tolerates un- 
worthy, incompetent, and even 
dishonest friends, and so deter- 
mined to achieve political success 
that he frequently puts the welfare 
of his party before the welfare 
of his country. His Administra- 
tion will clearly be seen to have 
reflected his personal qualities. 
And I suspect that the verdict of 
history will be that those qualities 
do not make a great or even a 
good president. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Governor Kohler. 
Well, now, we've had two sides 
of this picture. Let’s hear a third 
view. Few men have fisen as 
quickly to a position of leadership 
in the United States Senate as Paul 
H. Douglas, Democrat, of Illinois. 
His record as an educator with a 
deep interest and active participa- 
tion in public affairs was well 
known when he went to the Senate. 


At the age of 15 he enlisted as a 
Private in the Marine Corps and 
rose through the ranks to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel. He was badly 
wounded at Tarawa and Okinawa 
and spent fourteen months in a 
hospital before he could resume 
his position on the faculty of the 
University of Chicago. He was 
elected to the Senate in 1948, and 
is a member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of that body 
and a Special Senate Committee on 
Ethical Standards in Government. 
We're happy to welcome back to 
Town Meeting, Senator Paul H. 
Douglas. 


Senator Douglas: 


I’m inclined to believe that 
the final verdict on President 
Truman’s administration will be 
approximately that of the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch when it said a few 


weeks ago that he had been, and 
I quote, “right on very important 


matters on which it would have ¥ 


been easy to have been wrong, 
and wrong on other matters on 


which it would have been very — 


easy to have been right.” 

The truth therefore lies between 
Mr. Schlesinger and Governor 
Kohler, between the statesman and 
the historian, and it remains for a 
politician to get the proper blend- 
ing of the two. 

It would have been easy for the 


Administration to have stuck its | 


head in the sand and to have 
allowed the communists to take 
over the eastern Mediterranean, 
Western Europe, and finally Korea, 
but it would have been fatal. 
President Truman and those who 
backed him up, including Senator 
Vandenberg, deserve a great deal 
of credit for choosing the hard 
but ultimately correct policy of re- 
sisting communist aggression. They 
have helped to build up the de- 
fenses of the free world to with- 
stand this aggression. In this mat- 
ter, Mr. Schlesinger is substantially 
correct. 

Internally the President has tried 
to preserve competitive enterprise 
at home by vetoing the bill which 
would have permitted the big firms 
to agree on prices and which 
would have permitted the chain 
stores to get unjust discounts and 
hence to drive out the independ- 
ent merchants. But it is neverthe- 
less true, as Governor Kohler 
suggests, that all too many of the 
Presidents’ social friends and 
official representatives have taken 
advantage of his friendship and of 
their positions to feather their own 
nests. 

This has been shown by numer- 
ous congressional investigations. 
Among these have been Senator 
Fulbright’s inquiry into the RFC, 


| 
‘Senator Hoey’s investigation of 
five percenters and others, Con- 


gation of the Maritime Commis- 
|sion, and Senator Williams’ patient 
idigging into the affairs of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. All 
\these investigations have disclosed 
jsome very bad situations and there 
may be others to come. 

The evils have been too wide- 
spread to be ignored. I’m sure the 
resident is a man of great per- 
sonal integrity, who has not him- 
lself profited in the slightest degree 
from his office, but he has been 
very slow in awakening to the 
trots of his friends. 


To put it mildly, he has not 
helped those who have been trying 
onstructively to clear up _ the 
buses. The President has there- 
ere allowed himself to be used 
y his ostensible friends who in 
weality have been his real, although 
indoubtedly unwitting, enemies, 
and he has opposed those who 
ave tried to befriend him in their 
effort to remove the real evils. 

In reply to the question put to 
e about the moral standards of 
Ikke present administration, I think 
history will show that it is su- 
perior to those of Grant and 
arding, but unfortunately inferior 
to those of Wilson and Hoover. 
4n short, I suspect that President 
tuman is neither a demigod nor 
a marplot. He is a very human 
man, with human virtues and fail- 
ings, who is trying to do his best 
lander extremely trying circum- 
stances. I have no desire to add 
to his burdens by shouting at him 
while he is trying to steer the boat. 
‘Applause ) 


Moderator Denny: 


‘Thank you very much, gentle- 
men. Well, you seem to have left 
a lot of loose ends, though, that 


gressman Porter Hardy’s investi-. 


might be challenged by each other, 
and I wonder if Mr. Schlesinger 
would like to start off this discus- 
sion period with a question or 
comment to either of the other two. 


Mr. Schlesinger: I would like to 
comment briefly, if I might, on 
some of the points raised about 
our Far Eastern policy by Gov- 
ernor Kohler, and then I’d like 
to ask him a question. Governor 
Kohler made three criticisms. First, 
that U.S. policy had lost China 
for the free world. I think that 
any kind of dispassionate investi- 
gation of the situation would show 
that the only U.S. policy that could 
have prevented the loss of China 
would have been the large-scale 
commitment of American troops 
no later than 1946. And I’ve yet 
to hear any of the people who are 
now Ctriticizing the Administration 
on this score who in 1946 were 
advocating that we send many 
American divisions to China. No 
policy short of that would have 
saved China. 

Second point—the withdrawal 
of the troops from Korea. This 
withdrawal was accomplished after 
full consultation with General 
MacArthur and was done with his 
full consent and concurrence and 
approval. If it were an error, it 
was a bipartisan error. 

I would say, too, that on the 
question of the Dean Acheson 
speech excluding Korea from the 
defense perimeter, a speech for 
which he has been unjustly pil- 
loried up and down the country, 
General Douglas MacArthur made 
two public statements in 1949 
describing the vital defense per- 
imeter of the Pacific, and those 
two statements were identical to 
those of Mr. Acheson in January 
1950 and also excluded Korea. 
You can find the text of those 
s-atements in my forthcoming book 


called The General and The Prest- 
dent. 

I would now like to ask a ques- 
tion, as a historian. I very much 
approve of the sudden passion that 
the Republican party has devel- 
oped for historical investigation, 
but my question to Goveror Kohler 
is, does he not think the Repub- 
lican party would be spending its 
time better in looking ahead and 
in endeavoring to unite, as they 
briefly did under Senator Vanden- 
berg, in working out a construc- 
tive policy for impending crises, 
rather than to expend all their 
virulence and energy in antiquarian 
investigations ? 


Mr. Denny: Governor Kohler, 
it seems to be your turn. 


Gov. Kohler: The answer to Mr. 
Schlesinger’s question is 
(Laughter, applause) 


Mr. Denny: Do you have any 
questions for him Governor? 


Gov. Kohler: Well, he mentioned 
the fact that General MacArthur 
had also on two separate and dis- 
tinct occasions said that Korea was 
not within our perimeter of de- 
fense. Is the professor in a posi- 
tion to know whether or not he 
was under instructions from Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson in 
making those speeches? 

Mr. Schlesinger: As far as I 
know, he was not under instruc- 
tions to say these things. General 
MacArthur, in any case — well, 
often under instructions he does 
not always follow them. (Ap- 
plause, laughter) 


Mr. Denny: Senator Douglas, 
would you like to step into this 
or start something fresh? 


Sen. Douglas: Well, I’'d like to 
make one comment, if I may, about 
Acheson’s speech on Korea. It is 
true that he said that the perimeter 
of our defense ran from the Aleu- 


yes. 


tians to Japan to Okinawa to the 
Philippines. But in the succeeding 
sentence he said that there were 
other areas in the world the de- 


fense of which would be the re- | 


sponsibility of the United Nations; 
so that he did not say that if 
Korea were invaded the United 
Nations would not take it up. And 
as a matter of fact, of course, 
it was the United Nations which 
did act—under our prompting, it 
is true. I don’t know whether 
the Governor has any comment to 
make about that. 


Gov. Kohler: I wonder if the 
Russians so understood it? 

Mr. Denny: Well, there’s no Rus- 
sian representative here, so we 
can’t supply the answer to that. 


It looked as if they did understand _ 


it because they attacked. 


Gov. Kohler: They obviously 
understood that we would not go 
in—at least that apparently is the 
interpretation they put on it. It 


is the interpretation too that I put 


on it when I read it in the news- 


paper between Chicago and Los | 
Angeles on a train. I was shocked. | 


I served in the Navy out in the 


Western Pacific and I know that 


territory—Okinawa, Formosa, and 


the South China Sea and Japan— | 


and I was shocked when I saw 


that statement by Dean Acheson — 


in the newspapers, and I could 


construe 


it no other way than | 


that we were ceding it to Russia. 


Mr. Schlesinger: 
Kohler was shocked, he showed 
a genuine foresight that does not 
surprise me at all. It is a fore- 
sight, however, which was not 
shared so far as I know by any 
other member of the Republican 
party. At least, if they had that 
foresight, it did not occur to them 
that they had it until after the 
attack in Korea. 


If Governor | 


fr. Denny: All right. That ought 
to be a very interesting book the 
professor is writing—The General 
and The President. Senator Doug- 


| las. 


Sen. Douglas: Well, it’s very 


_ hard to take a balanced view of 
| this, but I think on the whole we 


must say that Truman has done 


quite well in foreign policy, pretty 
well in domestic policy; but I do 
wish that he would be a little 
more alert about his friends. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. We hope 
President Truman’s friends are 
listening. Now we have some 
friends out in the audience that 
are ready with questions. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE 


Man: Governor Kohler, do you 
think President Truman is capable 
of carrying out his Civil Rights 
program? 

Gov. Kobler: No. 


Mr. Denny: Well, Senator Doug- 
jas, would you like to comment on 
that question? 

Sen. Douglas: Well, the diffi- 
culty lies in this, that in the main 
the vast and overwhelming propor- 
tion of the Southern states will 
mot agree to this, and in the Sen- 
ate there was a combination of 
Middlewestern Republicans and 
Southern Democrats which pre- 
vented us from getting a decent 
cloture rule, so the Middlewestern 
Republicans and the Dixiecrats 
have combined together to get a 
rule which permits the Southerners 
to filibuster; and as long as that 
tule exists, it will be impossible. 
Now, Governor Kohler is a very 
fine fellow and a very fine Re- 
publican. He’s not guilty in this 
respect, but a great many of his 
colleagues were, though not the 
Republicans from the Northeast of 
the country. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much. Now let’s take some ques- 
tions from the audience. The lady 
on the center aisle. 


Lady; Professor Schlesinger, has 
not the Truman administration 


made a forward step in the United 
States leadership toward union 
among freedom-loving countries? 


Mr. Schlesinger: I think that the 
support of the United Nations and 
I think in particular our policy 
under the Marshall Plan Program 
—a policy which has steadily 
evolved in the direction of de- 
veloping a movement toward Eu- 
ropean unity—have been of the ut- 
most consequence. The only salva- 
tion and solution for the problems 
of old Europe is going to come 
through European union, and that 
has been one of the extraordinary 
results of the bold initiative under- 
taken by President Truman and 
the Administration in the Marshall 
Plan. 


Man: Governor Kohler, you 
stated that the administration has 
not contained communism in such 
countries as Bulgaria, Romania, 
and Poland. Can you tell us at 
least one thing that you would 
have done, could you have, to at 
least partially stop the spread of 
communism into these countries— 
Poland, Romania and Bulgaria— 
all bordering on Russia? 

Gov. Kohler: I think that the 
fall or the domination of what are 
now captive countries, rather than 
satellite countries, to a large ex- 
tent is traceable to influences and 


forces which asserted themselves 
before Mr. Truman took office. It 
was a kind of natural consequence 
of the decisions that were made 
at Yalta. And some of the deci- 
sions there involved military de- 
cisions in which in all candor 
President Truman did not parti- 
cipate and should not be held 
responsible for. 

Now we're talking about his- 
tory’s evaluation of the Truman 
administration. History, or, shall 
we say posterity, is not a very fair 
critic. and I merely pointed out 
that since those things occurred in 
the time that President Truman 
was president, history will prob- 
ably regard them as American 
losses, which they were; but I do 
believe that they were in large 
part the consequence of decisions 
which were made before President 
Truman took office. 


Mr. Schlesinger: I think Soviet 
domination of Bulgaria and Ro- 
mania is a consequence of a single 
thing, and that is the fact that at 
the end of the war the Red Army 
was in occupation of those coun- 
tries. There is nothing that could 
have been done at Yalta or any 
place else to prevent that, short 
of sending in Allied troops to 
prevent it from happening, which 
would have meant starting the 
Third World War in 1945, 

I think the extraordinary thing 
about Yalta is that in these areas 
which were under the occupation 
of the Red Army, Roosevelt and 
Churchill still got from Stalin a 
pledge for free elections, a pledge 
which he did not keep and had 
no intention of keeping, but which 
nonetheless represented a conces- 
sion which he did not make and 
represented American diplomacy 
operating beyond the limits of 
actual American power. Stalin 
must have had a hard time ex- 


10 


plaining to the Colonel McCor- 
micks of the Soviet Union when 
he got back what had happened 
in Yalta. (Applause) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Senator 
Douglas has a brief comment on it. 


Sen. Douglas: Well, I would 
say that the injustice of the Polish 
frontier was largely caused by an 
agreement which Churchill and 
Stalin reached behind Roosevelt’s 
back before Yalta was held, and 
I would also say that the trouble 
with the other agreements was not 
in the agreements themselves, but 
in the fact that Stalin did not live 
up to them. 


Man: Senator Douglas, as you 
seem to be in complete agreement 
with Mr. Truman’s administration, 
why did you so violently disagree 
with him on his judicial appoint- 
ment? 

Sen. Douglas: Well, I am not 
in complete agreement with the 
Truman administration. I think 
the foreign policy has been very 
good; the domestic policy quite 
good. I do not think the Ad- 
ministration has been sufficiently 
zealous in trying to keep expendi- 
tures down; but as regards the 
judges, I felt that the two men 
whom I recommended were su- 
perior in qualifications to those 
whom President Truman appointed. 
I asked for a referendum of the 
Chicago Bar Association and 
referenda were also held for all 
the lawyers in Cook County and 
the northern section of the Illinois 
Bar Association, and all three of 
these votes gave overwehlming 
preferences to the judges of my 
choice. As a result, when Presi- 
dent Truman’s choices came up in 
the Senate, they did not receive 
one single vote. (Applause) 


Man; This is a question for all 
three men. How do you think Mr. 


Truman’s nomination of an Am- 
bassador to the Vatican will be 
regarded by history? 

Mr. Denny: Well, let’s start in 
“one, two, three order. Professor 
Schlesinger? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


| Mr. Schlesinger: I don’t remem- 

|ber an issue in public life which 
| seems to me to have stirred up so 
‘much unnecessary fuss. It seems to 
|me perfectly clear that it is a 
sensible and practical thing for us 
1 to have diplomatic relations with 
‘the Vatican. I think that it is 
iironic that those who spend most 
(of their time denouncing the 
| Yatican as a temporal power now 
| get angry when we begin to treat 
iit like a temporal power; whereas 
ithose who deny that it is a tem- 
poral power are now happy that 
iit is treated as a temporal power. 
For my money, I think this is a 
sensible thing and should have 
Seen done a long time ago. 


Mr. Denny: All right. Governor 
Kohler? 


Gov. Kohler: I think it’s un- 
fortunate that that appointment 
has caused as much turmoil and 
controversy in the public press as 
it has. Actually it is now no 
longer in the realm of intellec- 
tual desirability or undesirability, 
it’s in the realm of emotion, where 
if should not be. It’s conceivable 
that the appointment might some- 
thow influence the course of history, 
although I very much doubt it, 
ecause we have had a minister 
there before. Whether you call a 
an a minister or an ambassador 
tit seems to me makes very little 
Idifference, or whether you call a 
iman a first Lieutenant or a Cap- 
tain. So actually I don’t believe 
that the appointment is going to 
Ihave too much effect on the stream 
of history. 


Mr. Denny: 


Thank you. Well, 
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Senator, would you comment on 
it? 

Sen. Douglas: Well, Vatican 
City is a state. We have represen- 


tatives at all other states in the 
world which we recognize. It 
seems to me only proper that 


Vatican City should have a rep- 
resentative there. It may be some- 
what extraordinary to give the 
tank of ambassador to the Amer- 
ican representative at the Vatican, 
but I think we should realize that 
the Pope is probably, along with 
the United States, the strongest 
opponent of communism in the 
world, and that it would be a very 
good thing for the United States 
Intelligence Service to be aligned 
and get the benefit of the informa- 
tion which the Vatican collects. It 
seems to me on the whole a very 
sensible proceeding. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Next 
question over here on the aisle. 


Man: Governor Kohler, my 
question is in two parts. Do you 
believe that the McCarthy attacks 
against the Truman administration 
are justified, and are they being 
properly presented by the Senator? 

Gov. Kobler: 1 think that that 
would be a very good subject for 
discussion at another Town Hall 
Meeting of the Air. 

Mr. Denny: Well, we just had 
one like it about three weeks ago, 
Governor. Do you want to com- 
ment at all, or do you want to 
pass it up? You can do either. 


Gov. Kohler: | am not in-a posi- 
tion to know whether his attacks 
were justified or not. I think only 
the FBI knows that. The second 
part of the question, “Are they 
presented properly?” I think that 
they would be presented properly 
if they are correct, and I don’t 
know if they are correct or not. 


Mr. Denny: All right. Mr. 


Schlesinger would like to com- 
ment. 


Mr. Schlesinger: 1 think Goy- 
ernor Kohler innocently introduced 
a rather dangerous insinuation, 
and that is if the attacks are justi- 
fied, if the FBI knows about it, 
and if the FBI hasn’t taken the 
customary legal steps which it 
should take and which the Depart- 
ment of Justice must take if these 
accusations are true, then the FBI 
must be highly delinquent in its 
duty. 


Gov. Kohler; There is a man 
named Finnegan in Kansas City 
in the Department of Internal 
Revenue who testified that he was 
asked by no less than the President 
of the United States not to resign. 
Attorney-General of the United 
States McGrath is presently under 
some suspicion by a Federal Judge 
for having interfered with the 
processes of justice. I don’t know 
what is going on in the Demo- 
cratic administration today. It 
would take a bold man to say that 
McCarthy in every respect is 
wrong. I just don’t know. 


Lady; Senator Douglas, what 
will history think of President 
Truman’s recall of MacArthur and 


his almost unrestricted backing of 
Acheson? 


Sen. Douglas: Well, there is no 
doubt that General MacArthur dis- 
obeyed commands given him by 
the Commander-in-Chief of the 
armed forces and by the General 
Staff of the armed forces. He’s 
an old and experienced soldier. He 
must have known that disobeying 
orders is improper for a General, 
as it is for a Colonel or a Captain 
or a Private; so I would say that 
the President acted strictly within 
his constitutional powers in re- 
calling General MacArthur. I think 
people generally admit that. 
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The next question is whether 
the policy which General Mac- 
Arthur advocated was correct, and 
the difference really boiled down 
to the question of whether we 
should bomb the Manchurian 
bases. General MacArthur thought 
that was necessary for the efficient 
conduct of the Korean War. The 
Administration—and it’s not mere- 
ly Acheson, but Generals Bradley 
and Marshall — thought that it 
would extend the Korean War by 
bringing the Russians under the 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance in on | 
the side of the Chinese and that 
it would enflame all Asia against 
us. Now I am inclined to be- 
lieve in my own imperfect judg- 
ment that the General Staff was 
correct. I think that history will 
probably show that. That, I think, 
should be borne in mind. 


Mr. Denny: Excuse me, Senator 
Douglas. Didn’t she say some- 
thing about the unlimited backing 
of Acheson, wasn’t that a part of 
the question? His recall of Mac- 
Arthur and his generally unlimited 
or unrestricted, I suppose she | 
means, backing of Acheson? 


Sen. Douglas: Well, I think Mr. 
Acheson is a much abused man. | 
(Applause) It was Mr. Acheson | 
who helped form the Marshall 
Plan, who has helped build up 
the defense of Western Europe 
against communism. I think he 
may have made mistakes on the 
Chinese question, but on the whole 
I think his record in office has 
been good, and it’s one of the 
merits of the President, as well 
as the demerits, that he doesn’t 
run out on the people who stand 
by him. 

Now, having said that, let me 
also say that a great deal of the 
dislike of Mr. Acheson, and he 
is disliked popularly, though not 
as much as before San Francisco, 


| 

/comes from the fact that he was 
given a very bad education in that 
-he was sent to the best schools, 
| Groton, Yale, and Harvard, which 
| Mr. Schlesinger represents. 


Mr. Denny: All right, thank you. 
Those schools consider themselves 
properly admonished by the Sen- 
ator. 

Lady. Professor Schlesinger, how 
| will history justify our creeping 
‘inflation and mounting national 
| fiscal deficit under the Truman ad- 
| ministration? 

Mr. Schlesinger: History will 
very quickly look at the sources 
(of the expenses and it will quickly 
‘see that the greatest proportions 
(of our national debt are expenses 
iincurred either in the conduct of 
‘World War II or in the prepara- 
ition and military build-up to make 
1 it possible to avoid World War 
) HI. Just look at the budget figures, 
«and you will find that almost all 
i he national debt is war incurred 
er defense incurred. Those are ex- 
penses which the American people 
«and posterity will happily bear as 
the way of keeping our country 
strong and free. 

Lady: Governor Kohler, what 
sort of foreign policy would you 
have pursued as an alternative to 
that of the Truman administration 
which would have brought more 
effective results? 

Mr. Denny: I'm afraid that’s a 
question you can’t ask him to out- 
line in one, two, or three minutes. 
'Let’s have another one for the 
Governor. 

Man: Governor Kohler, I’m 
afraid of having this question 
ruled inconsequential, controver- 


sial, irrelevant and out of order, 
but I would still like to know 
the answer to a most important 
question. “Who will win the 
football game next Saturday be- 
tween Wisconsin and North- 
western?” 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, I’m 
afraid we'll have to rule that out. 
It’s an unnecessary waste of time 
tonight. All right, the lady over 
here. 


Lady: Freezers and mink coats 
have signified Truman’s adminis- 
tration. Has any administration 
in recent times been free of graft 
or is today’s public more aware 
and articulate on public issues? 


Gov. Kohler: Well, we are be- 
coming more articulate, and in 
part the dissatisfaction with what 
is happening is a reflection of 
somewhat improved public stand- 
ards and higher requirements 
which we make of public officials. 
Nevertheless, I think in all justice 
one should say that while I dis- 
agreed with a great many of the 
political policies of Herbert 
Hoover, his administration from a 
moral standpoint was immaculate, 
as was that of Woodrow Wilson. 
And President Truman’s adminis- 
tration does not measure up to the 
standards of either of those ad- 
ministrations. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Sen- 
ator Douglas, Arthur Schlesinger, 
Governor Kohler and our thanks, 
too, to the North Shore Forum 
Congregation Isreal of Glencoe, 
Illinois, and for the splendid co- 
operation of the Chicago office of 
ABC. So plan to be with us next 
week and every week at the sound 
of the Crier’s Bell. 
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FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


How will the Truman Administration compare with former adminis- 
trations? 


a. Is the Truman Administration more likely to be remembered for 
mink coats and deep freezes than for the Truman Doctrine, the 
Marshall Plan, Point 4, and the Atlantic Pact? 


How will history regard our foreign policy under Truman? 

a. Has it brought the country nearer to peace or war? 

b. Has it stopped or encouraged the tide of Communist aggression ? 

c. Has it won or alienated allies among the free nations of the world? 
d. Has it been consistent or wavering? 

e. Has it been non-partisan? 


f. Has President Truman sought the best possible foreign policy 
advisors ? 


How will the nation’s economy under Truman look to history? 


a. Has the Administration dealt effectively with inflation, taxes, and 
the Federal budget? 


b. Is our economy healthy or unhealthy ? 


c. Is the American standard of living at present better or worse 
than under previous administrations ? 

How well has our defense program been carried out under the 
Truman Administration? 

a. Are we strong enough now to withstand an enemy attack? 


b. Have we helped our allies become strong enough to withstand 
an enemy attack? 


c. Would a more far-sighted foreign policy have made our defense 
program unnecessary? 

How will the Administration policy towards domestic Communism 

look to history ? 


a. Has sufficient action been taken on the charges of Communist in- 
filtration in Government? 


Awe 


b. Can the Administration be accused of being “soft” towards Com- 
munism in light of the prosecution of top Communist leaders? 


How will the Fair Deal look to history? 
a. Has it given a fair deal to all? 


b. Has it been responsible for “big government” or has it operated 
under the principle that government exists for the benefit of the 
individual citizens? 


c. Has it increased or decreased individual rights and freedoms? 


Will Truman be praised or criticized for his recommendations on 
civil rights, Federal aid to schools, compulsory health insurance, 
and other programs which Congress rejected? 
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Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday's 
| broadcast as space allows. You are invited to send in your opinions, pro and con. 
The letters should be mailed to Department A, Town Hall, New York 18, N.Y., 


program. It is understood that we may 


| publish any letters or comments received. 
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“TEACHING RESPONSIBILITY 


To give the best training to youth 
co ably bear responsibility, 
I believe that it must come from 
‘within the home, not from outside 
/agents. ... I believe that giving 
‘the child his responsibility in the 
“home, such as washing dishes, 
/ironing, sewing on buttons, bak- 
‘ing a cake, mowing a lawn, or 
(eleaning a basement does more to 
|help our youth bear responsibility 
‘than any Scout or Government 
i agent can do. ... I used to be a 
‘Scout Master. I thought that 
: scouting was a good thing to have 
ithe youth of America belong to. 
) But I do not think it’s a responsi- 
| bility - training outfit. — RobBErT 
| DEYERMOND, Andover, Mass. 


I know a great many adults who 
care doing a very good job of run- 
iming their corners of the world, 
iin spite of the blanket assertions 
(of one of your speakers. And they 
| learned in just the same way they 
kare now engaged in teaching their 
« children — the same way schools 
«and homes and churches all over 
i the nation are doing—to fulfill the 


unsung responsibilities right at 
hand: to learn to choose between 
courses of action in daily life the 
better way, to reach some measure 
of self-discipline and brotherly 
love right at home . . . and some- 
times to follow instead of leading. 
—Marcia E. Turner, Arlington, 
Tenn. 


TIME FOR DECISION 


I am the mother of a lad who 
will soon be eighteen. Yes, I be- 
lieve they are assuming their share 
of responsibility. We must not ex- 
pect too much of youth. ... Youth 
is a time for decision which con- 
sumes so much time and prepara- 
tion that there is little time left 
for pleasure and relaxation. Study 
with a small amount of work and 
responsibility should be sufficient. 
This idea of shoving responsibility 
onto youth’s shoulders . . . is very 
wrong. I say, “What of the men 
and women of today—the youth of 
yesteryear—why do they not assert 
themselves and assume the respon- 
sibilities rather than shove them 
on youth’s shoulders?” — Mrs. 
Joun M. Sutron, Bellevue, Nebr. 
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THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 


“IS THE WELFARE STATE FAIR TO ALL?” 


Program of October 9 (continued) 


Speakers 


Senator Hubert Humphrey 


Ruth Alexander 


FAIR 


Where was (Dr. Alexander) 
during the depression of the early 
twenties when farms and homes 
were foreclosed by the thousands 
and aged people who had en- 
trusted their life’s savings to banks 
were left penniless? . . . The suf- 
ferings (of the average American 
citizens) were so acute they made 
a lasting impression on their lives. 
And that is what brought about 
the Welfare State which she so 
vehemently condemns. — GEORGE 
F. DALRYMPLE, Seattle, Wash. 


UNFAIR 


The tendency is to provide a soft 
living for everyone, regardless of 
whether it is earned or deserved. 
Most people running for office 
promise an increased standard of 
living, and the pity of it is that 
they are elected because of these 
promises. The New Dealers, Fair 
Dealers, etc., tell of the things 
done to make life easier and 
pleasanter, but ignore the fact the 


* 


payment will have to be made by 
future generations. They tell of 
the higher incomes, but do not 
mention the huge debt.—Bess1z T. 
Kencu, Storm Lake, Iowa. 


A MIDDLE VIEW 


Obviously the Welfare State is 

not fair to all. No other state 
is either, for that matter. How- 
ever, we, on the whole, are quite 
well off for the present. What 
worries people is, How long can 
it last? The present Welfare State 
is rough on the older people on 
pensions, fixed incomes, etc. It is 
fine for most young people for the 
present, but may be rough on them 
later on. Real wages are at a peak, 
as the Senator said, but there are 
the victims as well as the bene- 
ficiaries of those high wages. . 
It was a fine debate and both 
speakers were partly right and 
partly wrong. Who knows for 
sure how it will all turn out?— 
ARTHUR E. Brine, Port Orchard, 
Wash. 
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